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FROM SAVAGERY TO BARBARISM. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, 

J. W. Powell, 
Delivered February j, i88j. 



It is a long way from savagery to civilization. In the attempt to 
delineate the progress of mankind through this long way, it would 
be a convenience if it could be divided into clearly defined stages. 
The course of culture, which may be defined as the development of 
mankind from savagery to civilization, is the evolution of the 
humanities — the five great classes of activities denominated arts, 
institutions, languages, opinions, and intellections. ' Now if this 
course of culture is to be divided into stages, the several stages 
should be represented in every one of the classes of activities. If 
there are three stages of culture there should be three stages of arts, 
three stages of institutions, three stages of language, three stages of 
opinions, and three stages of intellections. 

Three such culture stages have been recognized by anthropologists, 
denominated Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization. But they 
have been vaguely characterized and demarcated. Savagery has 
been considered a low stage of culture, barbarism a middle stage of 
culture, and civilization a high stage of culture In a brief address 
it is not practicable to set forth the essential characteristics of the 
whole course of culture ; and it is intended on this occasion simply 
to characterize Savagery and Barbarism, and to define the epoch of 
transition. To this end it will be necessary to set forth the charac- 
teristics of savage art as distinct from barbaric art, and the- nature 
of the change; to explain savage institutions and barbaric institu- 
tions, and how the lower class developed into the higher ; to set 
forth briefly the characteristics of savage language and barbaric 
language, and the origin of the change; to show the nature of the 
opinions held by savages and the opinions held by barbarians, and 
to explain the reason of the change from one to the other ; and 
finally to explain savage and barbaric intellections, and to show 
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how savage methods of reasoning were transformed into barbaric 
methods of reasoning. 

The most noteworthy attempt hitherto made to distinguish and de- 
fine culture-stages is that of Lewis H. Morgan, in his great work enti- 
tled "Ancient Society." In it these three grand periods appear — 
Savagery, Barbarism, and Civilization — each with sub-divisions. 
Morgan recognized the importance of arts as the foundation of cult- 
ure, and his "ethnic periods," as he calls them, are based on art 
development. With him, Savagery embraces all that stage of human 
progress extending from the beginning of the history of man, as dis- 
tinguished from the lower animals, to the invention of pottery. 
Barbarism then succeeds and extends to the invention of the alpha- 
bet. He adds that among some peoples hieroglyphic writing takes 
the place of phonetic writing, and civilization begins at this time. 
He then divides each of these periods into epochs which need not 
here be considered. In some of Morgan's works he connects the 
evolution of institutions with the development of arts, but to an 
imperfect degree, and without explaining their interdependence. 
He also, at different times, hints at the relation of linguistic devel- 
opment to arts; but he considers mythology to be too vague to 
afford valuable data for this purpose. 

The scheme here presented differs from Morgan's in placing the 
epoch of demarcation between Savagery and Barbarism later on in 
the course of human culture ; and it is proposed to characterize the 
stages, not by arts alone, but by all the fundamental activities of 
man. 

The next most noteworthy attempt to define culture-periods is 
that by Lester F. Ward, one of the Vice-Presidents of this Society. 
In his scheme there are four stages of social progress, or social aggre- 
gation, viz: 

" ist. The solitary, or autarchic stage ; 

2d. The constrained aggregate, or anarchic stage ; 
3d. The national, or politarchic stage ; and, 
4th. The cosmopolitan, or pantarchic stage." 

Ward seeks to establish these as veritable stages on the basis of 
institutions alone. They are treated as stages of social aggregation, 
and not as culture-stages. The first, second, and fourth are purely 
hypothetic. I have elsewhere stated my reasons for not accepting 
the first and second stages ; but, whether real or imaginary, they 
antedate all possible objective knowledge of the condition of man- 
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kind. The fourth stage is a prophecy, and though I believe that 
his prophetic vision is clear and that he sees a true picture of the 
future, it need not be considered here. His politarchic stage em- 
braces all the course of human culture with which science may at 
present deal on a basis of observed fact, and it is this stage- which 
is here divided into three parts — Savagery, Barbarism, and Civili- 
zation. 

E. B. Tylor, also, has classified the stages of culture as Savage, 
Barbaric, and Civilized. The lowest or savage stage he defines " as 
that in which man subsists on wild plants and animals, neither till- 
ing the soil nor domesticating creatures for his food. ' ' He considers 
that men arrive at the barbaric stage when "they take to agricult- 
ure," and pass from the barbaric to the civilized stage by acquiring 
the art of writing. 

In relation to • the epoch which separates Savagery from Barbar- 
ism, Tylor does not greatly disagree with Morgan. Morgan uses 
as a criterion of Barbarism as distinguished from Savagery the 
acquisition of the art of making pottery; Tylor, the acquisition 
of agriculture. But usually the two arts have been acquired at 
about the same time, and it seems probable that the conditions of 
life brought about by agriculture were necessary properly to develop 
ceramic art. If this is true, agriculture is the more fundamental. 
If stages of culture are to be established on conditions of art 
development alone, the invention of agriculture should doubtless 
be accepted as the plane of demarcation between the two lower 
stages ; but if the culture-stages are to be based upon characteristics 
derived from all the classes of human activities, the separation 
between Savagery and Barbarism must be placed somewhat later on. 
Such a plane of demarcation has been adopted by me for a number 
of years, both in my publications and in the discussions and exposi- 
tions informally presented to this Society from time to time ; and it 
is my purpose to make a s6mewhat fuller exposition of my 
method. 

All the grand classes of human activities are inter-related in such 
a manner that one presupposes another, and no one can exist with- 
out all the others. Arts are impossible without institutions, lan- 
guages, opinions, and reasoning; and in like manner every one is 
developed by aid of the others. If, then, all of the grand classes of 
human activities are interdependent, any great change in one must 
effect corresponding changes in the others. The five classes of activi- 
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ties must progress together. Art-stages must have corresponding 
institutional, linguistic, philosophic, and psychic stages. 

Stages of progress common to all the five grand classes of human 
activities may properly be denominated Culture-Stages, and such 
culture-stages should be defined by characterizing all these activi- 
ties in each stage. This I shall attempt to do, but in a brief way- 

ARTS OF SAVAGERY. 

The very early history of mankind is covered by obscurity, through 
which conjecture peers at undefined forms ; but when that portion of 
human history which rests upon a solid basis of known facts is reached, 
a succession of arts is discovered, each of which challenges attention 
and admiration.. In the lowest stage of culture which comes within 
human knowledge, men understand the use of . fire, and we may 
pretty fairly guess how they have learned of its utility. This early 
man also uses tools and implements of stone, bone, horn, wood, and 
clay, and by them adds skill to his hands. It is the genius of savage 
intellect that makes the hand more than a paw, that makes it an 
organ for the fashioning and the use of tools and implements. At 
this earlier stage man also knows how to protect himself from winds 
and storms and the cruel changes of the seasons by providing him- 
self with clothing and shelter. He has also explored and experi- 
mented upon the whole realm of the vegetal world, and discov- 
ered in a more or less crude way the properties of plants, so that he 
knows those which are useful for food, the woods that are useful for 
fire, and the fibres that are useful for woven fabrics. In the same 
period of culture man has learned that the animals of the land and 
the waters are useful for food, and has discovered crude methods by 
which to kill and ensnare them, and has invented many simple 
instruments for hunting and fishing. Such is the state of the 
industrial arts in that stage of culture which we call Savagery. 

INSTITUTIONS OF SAVAGERY. 

Institutions relate to the constitution of bodies politic, to forms 
of government, and to principles of law; and in describing Savag- 
ery we must characterize the constitutions of savage tribes, the 
forms of savage government, and the principles of savage law. 

In Savagery the tribe is always a body of kindred — actual kindred 
in the main ; but, to a limited extent, artificial kinship obtains by 
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methods of adoption. In this stage of society no method is con- 
ceived in the human mind by which a number of men can be held 
together in one common body except the bond of kinship — the ties 
of consanguinity and affinity. The savage thinks and says, " My 
kindred are my friends, and he who is not my kin is my enemy," 
and upon this theory he acts. 

The tribal state, therefore, is organized upon the basis of kinship. 
It is literally a bond of blood entwined in a bond of conjugal love, 
and the family organization thoroughly permeates the constitution 
of the tribal state. In this stage of culture the family, as under- 
stood in the civilized world, is unknown. The marriage of one 
man to the woman of his choice, and of one woman to the man 
of her choice, is unknown. The right of the father to his own 
children, is unknown. The husband does riot take the wife to 
his own home ; the husband is but the guest of his wife, who re- 
mains with her own kindred ; and the children of the union belong 
to her, and over her the husband has no authority. The tribe is 
always divided into kinship clans. Each clan of this character is 
a group of people related to one another through the female line, 
and children belong to the clan of the mother, and submit them- 
selves to the authority of the mother's brother or the mother's 
uncle. The husband of a woman is selected, not by herself but 
by her clan, to be the guest of the clan and the father of additional 
members of the clan. In this form of soeiety, then, a clan is a 
body of consanguineal kindred in the female line governed by some 
male member of the clan, usually the elder man. The clans con- 
stituting the tribe are bound together by ties i of affinity. The 
methods by which they are thus bound vary from time to time and 
from tribe to tribe. In the simplest possible case a tribe is com- 
posed of two clans, each furnishing the other with husbands and 
fathers, and in such a case the men of the one clan are the guests 
of the other, are the husbands, of the women and the fathers of 
the children of the other clan. In such a case the common gov- 
ernment is a council of the elder men of both clans, or of chosen 
or hereditary representatives of both clans, and the council chooses 
the tribal chief. Such is the simplest possible form of tribal society. 

This plan of the tribal state and form of government becomes 
very highly developed ; there may be three, four, Werity, or fifty 
clans, with many curious ties of affinity, with many curious re- 
lations arising from marriage laws. The clan A may furnish 

12 
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husbands to clan B, and clan B to clan C, and clan C to clan 
D, and clan D to clan A. It will be impossible to explain all the 
forms of kinship society in Savagery; but it is sufficient to say 
that everywhere the tribal state is organized on a kinship basis. 

If two tribes form an alliance for offensive and defensive purposes, 
an artificial kinship is always established. Under such circum- 
stances the tribes entering into the alliance make an agreement with 
one another what their relationship shall be. If two tribes'are thus 
joined they may call each other brothers ; then one will be the elder- 
brother tribe, the other the younger-brother tribe. Or they may 
assume the relationship of parent and child to each other, and the 
men of one tribe call the men of the other " fathers ' ' and the women 
" mothers," &c. But all clan relations and all tribal relations are 
really or theoretically kinship relations. In all such bodies poli- 
tic there is a perpetual conflict between tribal and clan prerogatives, 
and it is settled by different methods in different tribes and at dif- 
ferent times; but, in general, crimes are of two classes in this 
respect : those over which the tribe has jurisdiction, and those over 
which the clan has jurisdiction. Sometimes the clan assumes almost 
supreme jurisdiction ; at other times the tribe assumes almost supreme 
jurisdiction. All petty crimes, as they are considered in savage 
society, fall under the jurisdiction of the clan. It may be asked 
how a state of social organization so strange to us ever became estab- 
lished, and yet it may be easily seen that, anterior to the develop- 
ment of modern ideas and methods of government, it was the 
simplest way of settling difficulties, establishing peace, and con- 
solidating peoples into bodies-politic that could occur to a people. 

In the 34th chapter of Genesis there is recorded a proposition to 
organize a barbaric tribe : 

" And Hamor the father of Shechem went out unto Jacob to commune with him. 

**# »»*** 

"And Hamor communed with them, saying, The soul of my son Shechem 
longeth for your daughter : I pray you give her him to wife. 

" And make ye marriages with us, and give your daughters unto us, and take 
our daughters unto you. 

" And ye shall dwell with us : and the land shall be before you ; dwell and 
trade ye therein, and get you possessions therein." 

In all stages of society, laws regulate conduct in those particu- 
lars about which men disagree. Wherever there is universal agree- 
ment there is no need for law, and when men disagree about the 
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actions of life, their actions must be regulated. Now, in early 
stages of society, the chief things about which men disagree are the 
relations of the sexes, personal authority, possession of property, 
and conduct relating to mythical beings. Their laws therefore 
relate, first, to marriage : and they avoid controversies in this re- 
spect by establishing the law that individuals themselves shall have 
no personal choice in the selection of mates, but that husbands shall 
be furnished to wives by legal appointment through the officers or 
rulers of the clan. Second, property rights are established by laws 
which make certain classes of the property belong to the tribes, 
other classes to the clans, and a very small part to individuals ; and 
the property held by individuals cannot descend to other persons; 
and to prevent controversy in relation to personal property, it is 
established by law that every man's personal property shall be placed 
with him in his grave. Third, personal authority is established on 
seniority. The elder always has authority over the younger ; and as 
the people in this stage of society have not yet developed arithmetic 
and records to such an extent that the ages of individuals are known, 
a curious linguistic device is established by which relative age is 
always known. Every man, woman, and child addresses every other 
man, woman, and child by a kinship term which always indicates rela- 
tive age : thus, there is no term for brother, but a man in speaking to 
his brother always uses a term which signifies that he is an elder 
brother or a younger brother, as the case may be ; and thus, through 
the entire system of kinship terms in tribal society no man can speak 
to another without addressing him by a term which, in its very 
nature, claims or yields authority. The younger must always be 
obedient to the elder. Fourth, laws involving conduct relating to 
mythic beings are very diverse and multifarious, and cannot be fully 
characterized. But one of the most essential of those laws concerns 
behavior in relation to the tutelar deity. Each clan has its tutelar 
deity and defends its honor, and punishes all impious acts or words 
against its tutelar god. And in savage society no man may speak 
disrespectfully of his neighbor's god, but may praise or defame his 
own, as that god is propitious or angry. 

The general principle running through all these laws is this: 
That in order that men may live together in peace and render each 
other mutual assistance, controversy must be avoided ; and in con- 
nection with this first principle, a second arises and runs through 
savage law, viz, when controversy has begun it must be terminated. 
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The methods of terminating such controversy are various, and may 
not here be entered upon. But, in Savagery, the struggle is for 
peace, and peace is secured by preventing and terminating contro- 
versy. Such are the institutions of Savagery. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SAVAGERY. 

It is not easy to characterize savage languages in such a manner 
that the subject may be clearly understood by scholars who are not 
specialists in philology. This is due to the fact that a false stand- 
ard of linguistic excellence has been set up through the worship of 
Greek and Latin. These languages, at the time when they were 
taken as classical models, were very highly specialized, but not highly 
developed as compared with the languages of modern civilization. 
But having been taken as the models of excellence and the stand- 
ards of comparison, erroneous ideas of the course of linguistic 
growth and of the value or excellence of linguistic methods 
have obtained currency. In order to understand clearly what 
savage, barbaric, and civilized languages are, and how they rank, 
it becomes necessary to eradicate these preconceived ideas, and 
this cannot be attempted in a short address. It can only be 
stated in a general way, and without hope that the statement will 
be fully understood, that savage languages have the parts of speech 
very imperfectly differentiated, that the grammatic processes and 
methods are heterogeneous and inconsistent, and that the body of 
thought which they are competent to express is greatly limited. 
But there is one linguistic characteristic of Savagery that may be 
made very clear; it is this: That simple picture-writing is found 
among savage peoples as a linguistic art, and that in such picture- 
writing conventional characters are rarely used. Hieroglyphs are 
never found among savage peoples, and of course alphabets are un- 
known. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAVAGERY. 

It seems probable that, in the lowest stage of Savagery, all change, 
motion, or activity — in fact, all phenomena — are attributed to life 
supposed to exist in the objects exhibiting the phenomena. Thus, 
all things, animate and inanimate, are supposed to have life and to 
exercise will. But gradually, in the development of savagery it- 
self, the animate and the inanimate are distinguished ; and finally 
these ideas are usually woven into the grammatic structure of savage 
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languages. Still, in this stage of culture, the animate is supposed to 
act on the inanimate ; so that while life is not attributed to all 
things, all action is attributed to life — that is, unseen beings are 
supposed to actuate all nature and to produce all the phenomena 
of existence. Thus it is that the stars have spirits, the mountains 
have spirits, and all inanimate and vegetal nature, to a greater or 
less extent, is the abode of invisible beings. Superimposed on 
this is found an exalted conception of the wisdom, skill, and powers 
of the lower animals. In savagery the animals are considered to be 
the equals of man, and in some cases even his superiors. There 
is also a general belief that the form in which men and animals ap- 
pear is but transitory and that these forms may be changed. They 
believe not so much in transmigration as in transformation. Then, 
through the principle of Ancientism, by which the remote past is 
exalted — in Savagery, Barbarism, and among the ignorant in Civili- 
zation alike — the ancients of the star, mountain, and river spirits, 
the ancients of the birds and beasts, are deified and worshiped. 
The most important characteristic of savage philosophy, then, is the 
exaltation of the lower animals, the worshiping of these animal gods, 
and the belief that they are the chief actors in the creation and his- 
tory of the universe. Savage philosophy is best characterized by 
Zootheism. 

PSYCHIC OPERATIONS OF SAVAGERY. 

Sensation is the recognition of external action upon the apparatus 
of the mind. When the olfactory nerves take cognizance of an 
odor, a sensation is received; but when the mind associates that 
pdor with previous sensations of odor, and recognizes it as of some 
quality, or as belonging to some known object, it performs an act 
of inductive reasoning, and pronounces judgment that the odor is 
sweet, or that it emanates from some pleasant substance. When, 
therefore, we say that the odor of the rose is perceived, we fairly 
affirm that in that perception a train of reasoning has been pursued 
and a judgment formed thereon. By long exercise of the individual 
in the cultivation of the faculties of inductive reasoning, and by 
the inheritance of such faculties from ancestors, trains of reasoning 
of this character gradually come to be so spontaneous and so appar- 
ently instantaneous that the course of inductive reasoning is not 
recognized. The judgment is instantly formed, and the inductive 
reasoning is unconscious induction upon the data of sensation. 
Induction is the composition of data. 
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Again : a sound falls upon the ear; that is, many waves of sound 
beat upon the nervous receptacle which groups the sensations we 
call sound ; the mind recognizes qualities in the sounds, and at the 
same time compares them with the memories of other sounds having 
the same quality, and the ear thus recognizes the voice of a friend. 
But there may be something more recognized, such as characteristics 
that express joy or sorrow, and the mind recognizes not only the 
voice of the friend but the state of his emotions. Now this process 
is wholly inductive, both in the perception of a known voice and in 
the perception of a known emotion. It is all a complex course of in • 
ductive reasoning, but that reasoning is so instantaneous that the 
facts which lie at the basis of induction, and the methods of induction, 
are not discerned, and the unconscious induction is called perception. 
When the eye is turned to look upon a horse it is affected by certain 
conditions of light, transformed by reflection from the object upon 
which the eye is directed. The different rays of light coming to the 
eye are of a multiplicity of kinds, exhibiting different degrees of light 
and shade and different degrees in the analysis of light into its con- 
stituent colors ; thus, chiaroscuro and color strike upon the eye, the 
vast multiplicity of minute effects upon the eye are composed in 
the mind by an inductive process, and the inductive process goes 
beyond the composition of these facts to infer others. Perhaps 
the left side of the horse is turned to the eye, and the mind infers 
that there is a right side, that the hither side of the ear has a farther 
side, that beyond there is a right ear, and a right side throughout, 
so that the conclusion is reached that the object is characterized by 
bilateral symmetry. Still more than that, through that profound 
principle known as the correlation of parts, internal organs are in- 
ferred ;" it is concluded that the animal has a backbone, a heart, and 
other parts. All these facts, observed and inferred, are combined 
into a general conclusion by the mind that the object seen is a 
horse, and we say that a horse is perceived. Now this process of 
perception differs in no wise from any long and patient course 
of reasoning except in one characteristic, namely, that the process 
of reasoning is so instantaneous that the steps and methods do not 
arise in consciousness. The individual facts upon which the reason- 
ing is based do not appear in severalty, but as forming integral 
parts of the whole ; and the steps by which these observed facts are 
combined with previous knowledge, and reasoned upon from the 
basis of the principle of the correlation of parts, are unobserved. 
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The mind is unconscious of the facts upon which reason is based, 
and of the process of reasoning, but instantaneously reaches a con- 
clusion. Thus perception is unconscious induction. 

This may be further illustrated by facts familiar to all. The 
untrained arithmetician labors with a simple problem in addition ; 
he steps slowly from one number to another with his eye and his 
mind's eye as he ascends the column ; but an expert accountant 
glances his eye up and down the column and instantaneously states 
the sum; and that which was a slow inductive problem in arith- 
metic for the child and the ordinary adult is performed as an instan- 
taneous process by the expert accountant ; and that which was 
conscious induction in the one was perception in the other. In 
many ways and on all hands this fact may be illustrated, that per- 
ception and induction (or reflection, as it is usually called) are one 
and the same process in kind, but differ only in degree. Perception 
is unconscious induction. 

It was necessary to explain this fundamental principle in psychol- 
ogy in order that we may properly characterize the psychic operations 
of Savagery. The psychic condition of a people can only be fully 
explained by setting forth fully the whole system of intellections, 
embracing perceptions, inductions, and inventions (or imagination, 
as the process of invention is more usually denominated in psychol- 
ogy), and also characterizing the emotions, the desires, and the 
purposes, so frequently denominated the "will." Butitwill be suf- 
ficient for our purposes here if we characterize the perceptions and 
inductions of Savagery; and it may be safely inferred that the 
imaginings, the emotions, the desires, and the purposes will corre- 
spond thereto. 

Now the perceptions of Savagery are of a very rudimentary char- 
acter and are greatly restricted. This can be shown in many ways, 
but two particulars will suffice for present purposes. The first is 
this, that the savage is unable to perceive a conventional meaning. 
He can perceive a horse, and he can even perceive the picture of a 
horse if its outlines are fairly drawn, but he cannot perceive a horse 
in a conventional character, like a hieroglyph or a written word. 

Again: the savage can perceive numbers but to a very limited 
extent, but cannot perceive the relations of numbers; for example, 
he cannot add groups of numbers, as 3 to 5 ; but wishing to add 3 
to 5, he first counts off carefully 5, and then adds the 3, one at a 
time— that is, he counts his addition. To subtract 3 from 8, he 
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subtracts one at a time until 3 are taken away, and subsequently 
counts the remainder to. discover the 5. In like manner he cannot 
multiply, that is, add like groups to each other. Nor can he divide, 
that is, separate into like groups, but must in each case go through 
the process, not by considering abstract numbers, but by consider- 
ing individual things, one at a time. Thus it is that in Savagery a 
very large field is included in conscious induction which belongs to 
perception in a higher stage of culture. There are many other 
mental characteristics of Savagery, but those given are sufficient for 
present purposes. 

Savagery has been thus described with all the minuteness possible 
on such an occasion, and perhaps with sufficient thoroughness foR 
present purposes. The savage has invented rude arts by which he 
obtains food, clothing, and shelter. He has invented a rude system 
of kinship society, with descent in the female line. He has 
spoken language, gesture-speech, and picture-writing, but is without 
hieroglyphic, syllabic, or alphabetic writing. He has a philosophy 
which informs conspicuous and important inanimate objects with 
spirit life, and which deifies the brute ; and a mind whose percep- 
tions are so slightly developed that conventional characters do not 
convey to him ideas, and his arithmetic is yet "counting." Such, 
in general, are the characteristics of all savage peoples that have been 
carefully studied by anthropologists. Now the question arises, how 
was this Savagery transformed into Barbarism ; and what is that 
Barbarism ? 

In the lower stages of culture all progress rests upon the arts of 
life. To discover any great change in the condition of mankind 
we must look for the art-invention which was the efficient agency 
in producing the change. 

If the early course of human progress be surveyed for the purpose 
of discovering the most important art-epochs, it will be safe to re- 
gard those of the greatest importance the effects of which are most 
clearly exhibited in the concomitant activities — that is, institutions, 
languages, opinions, and psychic operations. If an invention has 
but slight influence on these correlative activities, its importance 
may be questioned. But if an art-invention is discovered to have 
worked radical changes in all other activital departments, such art 
must be of the highest importance. 

There are two arts intimately associated the invention of which 
causes a radical change in all of the departments of humanity, 
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viz,, agriculture and the domestication of animals. Agriculture 
began in Savagery. Many savage, tribes cultivate little patches 
of ground and thereby provide themselves with a part of their 
subsistence. This petty agriculture does not of itself result in 
any radical change ; but when the art has developed to such an 
extent that the people obtain their chief subsistence therefrom, and 
especially when it is connected with the domestication of animals, 
so that these are reared for food and used as beasts of burden, the 
change for which we seek is wrought. It seems that extensive agri- 
culture was first practiced in arid lands by means of artificial irriga- 
tion. In more humid lands the supply of food is more abundant, 
and the incentive to agriculture is less. On the other hand, agri- 
culture is more difficult in humid lands than in arid lands. The 
savage is provided with rude tools, and with them he can more 
easily train water upon desert soils than he can repress the growth 
of valueless plants as they compete for life with those which furnish 
food. The desert soil has no sod to be destroyed, no chapparal to 
be eradicated, no trees to be cut down, with their great stumps to 
be extracted from the earth. The soil is ready for the seed. Throw 
upon that soil a handful of seed and then sprinkle it with a few cal- 
abashes of water once or twice through the season, and the crop is 
raised ; or train upon a larger garden patch the water of a stream 
and let it flood the surface once or twice a year, and a harvest may 
be reaped. 

Petty agriculture, such as I have described as belonging properly 
to Savagery, has been widely practiced . in the four quarters of the 
globe among savage peoples, quite as much in humid as in arid 
regions; but the art seems not to have indigenously extended 
beyond that stage in any but arid regions. The earliest real agri- 
culture known to man was in the Valley of the Nile, an almost rain- 
less land; but the floods of the Nile were used to fertilize the soil. 
Again, in the land of Babylon, along the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
extensive agriculture grew up, but it was dependent upon artificial 
irrigation. Still farther to the southeast, in the Punjab, another 
system of indigenous agriculture was developed by utilizing the 
waters of the five great rivers. Still farther to the east an indige- 
nous agriculture was developed on an extensive scale, all dependent 
upon artificial irrigation, as the Chinese use the waters of the Ho- 
ang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang. In South America the first system 
of agriculture was developed in Peru, all dependent upon artificial 
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irrigation ; and finally, to the north of the Isthmus of Panama, in 
Central America and Mexico, agricultural arts were highly devel- 
oped, and here also they were dependent upon artificial irrigation. 
From these six examples of high agricultural art, all the agricult- 
ure of the world has been developed ; from these centers it has 
spread. The petty agriculture of humid lands never went beyond 
the utilization of little patches of ground in the forest glades until 
it was borrowed in a higher state from arid lands. Everywhere with 
the development of agriculture in the arid lands, the art of domes- 
ticating animals was associated, and everywhere such animals were 
raised for food, and to a large extent they were used as beasts of 
burden. 

Now, it is to be noted that the animal industry eventually devel- 
oped beyond the vegetal industry, and spread more widely, and 
many tribal peoples became herdsmen and nomads before they came 
to be agriculturists. The art of domesticating animals was more 
easily borrowed, especially in humid regions, than was the art of 
agriculture. 

These industries enabled mankind to obtain a far more generous 
subsistence and more thorough protection from unfriendly nature. 
They thus caused a great increase in population. They also con- 
stituted the first great agency for the accumulation of wealth, by 
creating it in giving value to land, by creating it in flocks and 
herds, and by storing it through the discovery of methods by which 
the wants of the future could be met. By planting fields the wants 
of to-morrow and all the days of the year to come are served ; and 
when the young of animals are reared, provision for future years is 
made, and thereby men learn to accumulate. 

This change in the arts of life, and the increase of population 
resulting therefrom, entirely changed the constitution of society. 
In savage society, when mother-right prevails, a tribe is a group of 
classes or clans living together in a village that is easily moved from 
time to time. If a colony departs from a tribe, a segment of two 
or more clans goes away and starts a new village, and the clans 
again live as a village community upon the same plan as the parent 
tribe. 

Now, let us suppose that a tribe separates by clans, so that each 
goes off by itself; a curious condition arises therefrom : first, it 
results in the divorce of all marriages, because husband and wife 
are always of different clans; and for the same reason the father is 
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separated from his children. In such communities there is often a 
partial separation by clans of this nature: in savage society the 
men of a clan often go off together on a hunting or fishing excur- 
sion. Sometimes these excursions or travels are prolonged for 
weeks or months. In such cases the men often take their wives 
with them, and under these circumstances the women are separated 
from their clan and kindred and are not under the control of clan 
authority, but fall under the temporary control of their husbands 
and fathers. Now, if we could suppose a state of affairs where 
this separation of women and children from kindred and clan 
authority becomes permanent, it is manifest that the power of 
clan authority would wane, and the authority of the husband and 
father would grow. Such a condition of affairs results from ex- 
tensive agriculture by irrigation and the care of extensive flocks. 
It must be remembered that in this stage of society property is 
communal j that is, property in the main belongs to the clan. A 
flock of sheep, a herd of cattle, a band of horses, is the property 
of the men of a clan. When such property becomes so large that 
it will occupy for its sustentation a large valley, the men to whom 
it belongs will necessarily be occupied all the time with its care 
and protection, and they must have their wives and children with 
them in order that domestic life may be possible. Under such 
circumstances it results that women and children are gradually taken 
from the control of those persons who had previously been supposed 
to be their natural protectors, their clan kindred, and fall under the 
control of their husbands and fathers, who are members of other 
clans. The same result has always been produced by the segrega; 
tion of the male members of the clan from the tribe through agri- 
culture by irrigation. The circumstances are these : In this early 
agriculture the agricultural implements are very crude, and great 
hydraulic works cannot be undertaken. It is thus necessary to 
attempt the control of only the small streams, and the men of each 
clan will therefore select some small stream and occupy the little 
valley through which it runs and upon which its waters are trained ; 
the men of one clan, with their wives and children, occupy a dis- 
tinct valley, the male members of another clan another valley, and 
the tribe is thus segregated into groups, the male members of each 
group belonging to the same clan and having with them their wives 
and children . The women and children being thus severed from clan 
authority, fall under the authority of their husbands, and mother- 
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right, or descent in the female line, is changed into father-right, or 
descent in the male line ; and thus is established the patriarchy, a 
form of society with which we are all familiar, as it is very clearly 
set forth in the post-Noachian history of the Bible. 

Under this form of society kinship bonds are still preserved, but 
they are of a different .nature. First, descent is transferred to the 
male line — that is, children belong to the clan of the father, and 
are controlled by him instead of by the mother's brother, or the 
mother's uncle ; second, the husband is no longer the guest of the 
wife and her clan. At first the wife is the guest of the husband and 
his clan, but gradually this relationship of guest and host is changed 
to the relationship of master and owner, and the husband becomes 
the owner of his wife, and finally the owner of his children. They 
are considered to be his property; they are responsible to no one 
but himself — that is, the tribe does not hold the wife and children 
responsible for their acts, but holds the husband responsible for 
them. (It is impossible in an evening's address to characterize fully 
the causes and the consequences of the change from enatic to ag- 
natic descent, but the statement here given is perhaps sufficient for 
present purposes.) 

Another great change is effected, the increase of wealth which 
has been described multiplies the relations between men arising 
from the possession of property. And these are relations about 
which men disagree, and therefore they must be regulated by law. 
The state, therefore, comes to be organized in part on a property 
basis; hitherto it has been organized; wholly upon a kinship basis. 
The plan of the structure of the state is thus changed. The laws, 
too, are enlarged to regulate the relations that arise out of owner- 
ship. 

And yet another change is effected. Some clans prosper and 
increase in wealth; other clans fall into poverty. With this increase 
of wealth and desire for wealth, labor becomes of value, because it 
can be converted into wealth, and the poor are employed by the 
rich, and the relations of the employer and the employed are estab- 
lished. Out of this grows the relationship of master and slave, and 
ranks or grades are established in society. With this grows ambi- 
tion for wealth and power, and tribe wars on tribe to drive away its 
herds and to take possession of its accumulated property, and cap- 
tured peoples become slaves, and the chiefs of conquering tribes 
extend their authority over conquered tribes, and gradually great 
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chiefs become great leaders in war and gather their retainers about 
them, giving to them protection from without, and claiming in 
compensation for the same fealty, tribute, and service under arms. 
Such is a brief outline of the characteristics of tribal society in 
barbarism, brought about through the cultivation of the soil and 
the domestication of animals. 

THE CHANGE IN LANGUAGE. 

The great changes wrought in arts and institutions which have 
been described doubtless had their influence on languages, as the 
new ideas required new means of expression. While in the present 
state of knowledge it is perhaps not possible to set forth clearly the 
resultant sematic and structural effects upon any language, in lin- 
guistic arts important effects are discovered. 

In the lower status of culture, here denominated savagery, picture- 
writing was highly developed ; but in the transition to barbarism, 
picture-writing was transformed into ideographic writing. In the 
earlier stage a slight tendency to conventionalism is discovered ; 
but in ideographic writing the original pictorial signs are conven- 
tionalized to such a degree that it becomes an important linguistic 
art, by which ideas may be recorded and transmitted from person 
to person and from generation to generation. It must be under- 
stood that the evolution of picture-writing had all along been in 
the direction of ideographic writing, but a great impulse is given 
to this tendency by the enlargement of human activities in the arts 
of life and the institutions of society. This is discovered in many 
directions, the chief of which may be here enumerated. 

ist. The increase of property demands increase in the methods 
of identifying property and of substantiating ownership. 

2d. The separation of clans and the distribution of cognate 
peoples over large areas of territory demand means of intercom- 
munication other than that of direct oral conversation ; and 

3d. Nomadism, which is the direct result of the domestication of 
animals, makes men travelers, and so enlarges their horizon of 
observation that some method for the record of events becomes 
necessary. Under such stimulus, picture-writing speedily develops 
into ideographic writing. 

THE CHANGE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

In savagery, mythology develops into a high form of zoStheism. 
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The beasts are not gods, but many of the gods are beasts — the 
ancients of beasts, the prototypes or progenitors of the living 
animals. The rudiments of physitheism also exist in the worship 
of the heavenly bodies, the winds, and other natural phenomena 
personified. 

When animals become beasts of burden they are degraded ; they 
are discovered to be inferior beings, and the mysteries of animal 
life are largely dispelled ; and by the development of agriculture 
man becomes more dependent upon the sun, the seasons, and the 
weather. The heavenly bodies and meteorologic powers and 
phenomena grow in importance and become more and more the 
subject of interest and speculation, until the personifications of 
natural objects in the heavens and natural phenomena in the seasons 
and the weather are deified, and the tribal worship presided over 
by medicine-men and prophets becomes a religion based upon 
physitheism. The occult lore of the' people is composed of stories 
of the sun, moon, and stars ; of thunder, lightning, and the rain- 
bow; of the storms, clouds, and winds, and of dawn and gloaming. 

There is another important development in the religion of bar- 
baric peoples. With the establishment of the patriarchy the patri- 
arch comes gradually to be the great power, and worship of a clan 
tutelar deity is changed into ancestral worship — the worship of the 
ancient chiefs or patriarchs ; ancestor gods and ancestral worship 
replace tutelar gods and tutelar worship. Barbarism, then, is prop- 
erly characterized by domestic ancestor worship and tribal nature 
worship. 

THE PSYCHIC CHANGE. 

The enlarged plane of human activities already outlined causes 
an important development in psychic activities. First, percep- 
tion is enlarged. This is seen in the fact that people at this 
stage are able to read hieroglyphs; they can perceive meanings 
in conventional characters. Again, stimulated by the accumu- 
lation of wealth, arithmetic is developed beyond the counting 
stage, and man can add a number of units to a number of units, 
and can subtract numbers from numbers, and divide numbers by 
numbers. In savagery, men learn to count; in barbarism, men 
learn arithmetic, and can at once perceive the simpler relations of 
numbers. The entire field of human thought is greatly enlarged, 
and with this enlargement there may be observed a nicer discrimi- 
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nation of phenomena, and a grouping of phenomena on a new 
system of analogies. 

From the foregoing brief characterization it will be seen that bar- 
baric culture implies a somewhat high state of agriculture and the 
domestication of animals, one or both. It implies that patri- 
archal institutions have been organized, that descent is in the 
male line, that ranks in society have been established, and that new 
laws regulating property have been enacted. It implies that the 
people use hieroglyphs. It implies that domestic worship is ances- 
tral worship, that tribal worship is based on physitheism, and 
that the phenomena of the universe are attributed to nature gods. 
And finally, it implies that men can perceive meanings in conven- 
tional signs, and that arithmetic has been invented. 

The statement I have hitherto made rests on the postulate that 
the progress of culture has been essentially along the same line in 
all times and places. The facts accumulated by the researches of 
modem anthropologists fairly establish this. It is true there has 
been much variation in the order and steps of culture, but this 
variation has been confined within certain limits. The chief 
variation lies in the fact that all races have not made progress to 
the same extent. Some tribes are yet savages; other tribes are yet 
barbarians; and some peoples have attained civilization. 

The common origin of mankind, otherwise denominated the 
unity of the human race, is a conclusion to which the modern 
science of anthropology gives abundant evidence. Although the 
diversity among men is so great that no two are alike, yet this di- 
versity is restricted to narrow limits. The units of the mass of 
humanity, are discovered to be homogeneous in essential endow- 
ments to such an extent as almost to startle the student who 
studies man in all lands and at all times. 

Primitive men had a common origin, but early in their history 
they differentiated into biotic varieties, characterized by the con- 
formation of the skull, the, proportions of the skeleton, the color of 
the skin, the structure of the hair, the attitude of the eyes, and 
other biotic peculiarities-. Had this tendency to differentiate con- 
tinued through the entire course of human culture, species would 
have been established, but early in the period of human history the 
tendency to differentiation was checked and a return to homogene- 
ity initiated. " Thenceforth the progress of mankind has been by 
methods radically differing from the methods of biotic evolution as 
exhibited among plants and animals. 
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This return to biotic homogeneity is due to the development of 
human activities, which make men depend one upon another in 
such a manner that the welfare of one involves the welfare of others, 
so that no man may claim the right to live for himself, but every man 
lives and labors for the good of his kind. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of animality is supreme selfishness ; the fundamental principle 
of humanity is mutual assistance. 

As man is an animal, in systematic biology he may be grouped 
with other animals as determined by morphologic characteristics. 
He has a head, body, and limbs ; he has organs which perform the 
functions of biotic life ; and when we consider man in this aspect 
the study is a part of biology. Man is more than animal by reason 
of his activities ; man is man by reason of his humanities ; and 
when we study him in this aspect the subject is anthropology. 

Henceforward human evolution diners radically from biotic evo- 
lution as exhibited among plants and animals. Animal evolution 
has been accomplished by the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence. By this method animals were adapted ,to environ- 
ment, and in the course of this adaptation they differentiated into a 
multitude of species, genera, families, and orders. Animal evolu- 
tion, then, has these three characteristics : first, the agency of evolu- 
tion was the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence, 
brought about by over-population ; second, the fittest that survived 
were adapted to environment ; and third, progress resulted in im- 
measurable variety, carried to the utmost degree. In all of these 
characteristics human evolution differs radically from animal evolu- 
tion. 

First, man has not progressed by the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence. Man does not, to any important extent, 
compete with plants and the lower animals, but he utilizes them, 
developing such as he will in directions that best subserve his inter- 
ests, and gradually destroying others from the face of the earth. 
Nor does man progress by reason of competition within the species. 
When the highwayman and the traveler meet, the robber is not 
always killed ; and when races battle with*each other, the strongest 
and the best go-to die. In the course of human history, in a few 
localities and at a few times population has been overcrowded, but 
in the grand aggregate the world has never been fully peopled, and 
man has not crowded upon man for existence. 

While man has not progressed by the struggle for existence, he 
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has progressed by his endeavor to secure happiness ; and in this en- 
deavor he has invented arts, institutions, languages, opinions, and 
methods of reasoning — that is, he has progressed by the development 
of five great classes of human activities. In the establishment of 
these activities, he transfers the struggle for existence from himself 
to his activities, from the subject, man, to the objects which he 
creates. Arts compete with one another, and progress in art is by 
the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. In like 
manner, institutions compete with institutions, languages with lan- 
guages, opinions with opinions, and reasoning with reasoning ; and 
in each case we have the survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. Man by his invention has transferred the brutal strug- 
gle for existence from himself to the works of his hand. 

Again, man has not been adapted to environment. There is no 
aquatic variety of man, no aerial variety, no tropical variety, no 
boreal variety, no herbivorous or carnivorous variety. On the other 
hand, man has adapted the environment to himself — that is, he has 
created for himself an artificial environment by means of his arts. 
He can sail upon the sea and live on the products of the sea, and 
he utilizes the denizens of the air and the plants and animals of the 
land. He protects himself from great heat and great cold and in 
a multitude of ways creates an artificial environment. And this he 
has done to such an extent that were he suddenly to lose his control 
over the environment gained, through his arts, he would speedily 
perish from the earth. 

Again, among the lower plants and animals the course of adap- 
tation to environment led progressively to the differentiation of 
species, until a multiplicity of biotic forms covered the earth. The 
method of human evolution by endeavor to secure happiness through 
human activities, which resulted in the creation of an artificial en- 
vironment, checked the tendency of the animal man to differentiate 
into distinct species, and the interdependence and solidarity that 
were established through these activities tend more and more to 
restore the units of mankind to pristine homogeneity. This is 
accomplished biotically by a constant interfusion of streams of 
blood, as men are commingled and intermarried throughout the 
world. When races of higher culture spread civilization over infe- 
rior races, the admixture goes on at an increased rate. The blood 
of the American Indian is to a large extent mixed with the blood 
of the European, and especially is this true where Latin peoples 
13 
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have established themselves. The African tribes transplanted in 
America are rapidly bleached by the synthetic chemistry of social 
life. When three generations more have passed, it may not be 
possible to find a drop of pure Indian or negro blood on this con- 
tinent. Civilization overwhelms Savagery, not so much by spilling 
blood as by mixing blood, but whether spilled or mixed, a greater 
homogeneity is secured. 

This return to homogeneity is accomplished by the spread of arts 
from their centers of invention to the circumference of their util- 
ities. As an art is expressed in material form, it is an object-lesson 
readily learned. It may be that the tongue of the inventor can be 
understood by no people but those of his own tribe, but his handi- 
work needs no interpreter; and so arts are spread from land to 
land, and those who engage in common arts are trained by homo- 
geneous methods. 

This return to homogeneity is accomplished by the spread of 
institutions from tribe to tribe and from nation to nation, for waves 
of conquest have rolled again and again over all lands, and when 
civilization is reached institutions and institutional devices are trans- 
planted, for civilized men are ever engaged in comparison and ever 
striving to select the best. 

This tendency to homogeneity is accomplished by linguistic com- 
munication, for with the progress of culture men come to speak 
more and more in synonyms, and dominant languages are spread 
far beyond the boundaries of their native lands; and thus there is a 
tendency to homogeneity of tongue. 

This return to homogeneity is accomplished by the spread of opin- 
ions, for the opinions that influence the highest of the race come 
ultimately to influence all; and scientific philosophy is rapidly 
spreading to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

And finally this homogeneity is accomplished by the spread of 
the same methods of reasoning, the same psychic operations. Hom- 
ologic methods of reasoning, by which the truth is reached, are 
steadily replacing analogic methods, by which myths only are in- 
vented ; and as gradually the same facts are brought to the light of 
all mankind, and the same processes of reasoning are pursued, men 
are gradually becoming occupied in the same mental activities. 

Thus it is that if we consider man biologically, or man in relation 
to his activities, expressed in arts, institutions, languages, opinions, 
and reasoning, we discover that the tendency to the differentiation 
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of species has been checked, and that a tendency to homogeneity 
has been established. 

To recapitulate : Human evolution has none of the characteristics 
of animal evolution . It is not " by the survival of the fittest "in the 
struggle for existence, but it is by human endeavor to secure happi- 
ness; and in this endeavor man has transferred the struggle for 
existence from himself to the works of his hand and mind. It is 
not by adaptation to environment, but by the creation of an artifi- 
cial environment. It does not secure differentiation into varieties 
and species, but establishes a tendency toward homogeneity. 

By the division of labor men have become interdependent, so that 
every man works for some other man. To the extent that culture 
has progressed beyond the plane occupied by the brute, man has 
ceased to worked directly for himself and come to work directly for 
others and indirectly for himself. He struggles directly to benefit 
others, that he may indirectly but ultimately benefit himself* This 
principle of political economy is so thoroughly established that it 
needs no explication here ; but it must be fully appreciated before 
we can thoroughly understand the vast extent to which interdepend- 
ence has been established. For the glasses which I wear, mines 
were worked in California, and railroads constructed across the con- 
tinent to transport the product of those mines to the mariufactories 
in the East. For the bits of steel on the bow, mines were worked 
in Michigan, smelting works were erected in Chicago, manufac- 
tories built in New Jersey, and railroads constructed to transport 
the material from one point to the other. Merchant-houses and 
banking-houses were rendered necessary. Many men were employed 
in producing and bringing that little instrument to me. As I sit in 
my library to read a book, I open the pages with a paper-cutter, 
the ivory of which was obtained through the employment of a tribe 
of African elephant-hunters. The paper on which my book is 
printed was made of the rags saved by the beggars of Italy. A 
watchman stands on guard in Hoosac Tunnel that I may some time 
ride through it in safety. If all the men who have worked for me, 
directly and indirectly, for the past ten years, and who are now 
scattered through the four quarters of the earth, were marshaled on 
the plain outside of the city, organized and equipped for war, I 
could march to the proudest capital of the world and the armies of 
Europe could not withstand me. I am the master of all the world. 
But during all my life I have worked for other men, and thus I am 
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every man's servant; so are we all— servants to many masters and 
masters of many servants. It is thus that men are gradually becom- 
ing organized into one vast body-politic, every one striving to serve 
his fellow man and all working for the common welfare. Thus the 
enmity of man to man is appeased, and men live and labor for one 
another; individualism is transmuted into socialism, egoism into 
altruism, and man is lifted above the brute to an immeasurable 
height. Man inherited the body, instincts, and passions of the 
brute ; the nature thus inherited has survived in his constitution and 
is exhibited along all the course of his history. Injustice, fraud, 
and cruelty stain the pathway of culture from the earliest to the 
latest days. But man has not risen in culture by reason of his brutal 
nature. His method of evolution has not been the same as that of the 
lower animals ; the evolution of man has been through the evolution 
of the humanities, the evolution of those things which distinguish 
him from the brute. The doctrines of evolution which biologists 
have clearly shown to apply to animals do not apply to man. Man 
has evolved because he has been emancipated from the cruel laws of 
brutality. 

The evolution of man is the evolution of the humanities, by 
which he has become the master of the powers of the universe, by 
which he has made life beautiful with aesthetic art, by which he has 
established justice, by which he has invented means of communi- 
cation, so that mind speaks to mind even across the seas ; by which 
his philosophy is the truth of the universe. Man is man because of 
the humanities. 



